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REYNOLDS, JOHN (Feb. 26, i788-May 8,
1865), governor of Illinois, was born in Mont-
gomery County, Pa., the son of Robert and Mar-
garet (Moore) Reynolds who were Irish Protes-
tant emigrants from County Monaghan to
Philadelphia in 1785. Six months after the boy's
birth his parents removed to a place fourteen
miles northeast of Knoxville, Tenn. In 1800
Robert Reynolds with his family, including six
children of whom John was the eldest, set out
across the wilderness for "New Spain/' his des-
tination being the Mississippi shore opposite
Kaskaskia. The desire to avoid Catholicism,
however, together with the persuasion of some
men from Kaskaskia, including Pierre Menard,
induced him to settle in Illinois a few miles east
of Kaskaskia, where the Reynolds party became
the seventh family in the settlement. Later they
lived near Edwardsville. In 1809 the boy was
given a new homespun suit and rode his horse
to Knoxville, Tenn., where he attended the school
conducted by the Rev. Isaac Anderson. He also
read law with John McCampbell there. In the
winter of 1812 he began the study of French, a
language he afterward used habitually with his
French wife and preferred for domestic use (My
Own Times, pp. 169, 206). In the War of 1812
he served in Capt William B. Whiteside's com-
pany that "ranged" the Illinois border to awe the
Indians, and thus he acquired the sobriquet "Old
Ranger." In 1814 he set up a law practice at
Cahokia. By what he himself called "a savage
self-will to succeed" (Ibid,, p. 173) he rose to
an associate justiceship of the Illinois supreme
court from 1818 to 1825, was chosen to the Gen-
eral Assembly of the state in 1826 and again in
1828, and was elected governor of Illinois in
1830. In his gubernatorial canvass he toured the
state on horseback, courted the farmers with his
Irish blarney, and made hundreds of speeches.
The chief event of his governorship was the
Black Hawk War, in which the state militia un-
der his call cooperated with the federal army.
Though not directing military operations, he
marched with "the boys" accompanied by an im-
pressive staff of colonels.

In 1817 he was married to Madame Catherine
(Dubuque) LaCroix Manegle, a beautiful French
Creole whose father was honored in the naming
of Dubuque, Iowa. She died in 1834, and in
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1836 he was married at Georgetown, D. C., tc
Sarah Wilson of Maryland. He had no children.
He was tall and looked the part of a statesman.
Though undistinguished in the legal profession,
he succeeded as a politician by his knack of elec-
tioneering, his frontier lingo, and his readiness
to donate legal services to the poor. His anec-
dotes were sometimes unprintable. To improve
a superficial Latinity he read English transla-
tions of Caesar and Virgil; but in the presence
of rural folk who disliked "book larnin" he de-
liberately concealed such culture as he had. Even
Snyder (post, p. 327) records that "in all busi-
ness affairs he was honest, and in all social rela-
tions . . . honorable." As a regular Democrat he
profited by the prestige of a party that domi-
nated the state until 1860. He favored slavery,
which he sought to establish even in Illinois,
supported Jackson first and last, shifted from
upholding a protective tariff to free trade in
keeping with the interests of his agrarian con-
stituents, urged that West Point cadets should
have no preference in army appointments, con-
tended for state rights, opposed the bank, and
joined the expansionist chorus as to Oregon,
Mexico, and Cuba, He served in Congress from
1834 to 1837 and from 1839 to 1843; but the
historian finds less interest in his mediocre con-
gressional career than in such incidental matters
as his traveling with David Crockett on the way
to Washington, his vivid description of Clay,
and his introduction of the Mormon leader,
Joseph Smith, to President Van Buren (My Own
Times, post, pp. 448, 458, 575). As state finan-
cial commissioner he visited Europe to market
bonds for the Illinois and Michigan canal, a tour
described by an opponent as a "junketing trip at
public expense" (Snyder, post, p. 278); and he
recorded quaint impressions of the "meriods of
people," the antiquity of the cities, and the Eng-
lish lack of America's "unbounded ambition"
(My Own Times, post, pp. 522, 526).

In later life he served further terms from 1846
to 1848 and from 1852 to 1854 in the Illinois
legislature, In the slavery crisis of the late fif-
ties he supported the Southern wing of the
Democratic party in opposition to Douglas; in
1860 he was selected as an anti-Douglas delegate
to the Democratic convention at Charleston but
was denied a seat. He detested the Republican
party, showed strong sympathy for the Confed-
erate cause, and opposed Lincoln's policies, es-
pecially emancipation. His writings are of great
interest, especially his colorful life story, My
Own Times (1855), told at length with a wealth
of social comment but with the faults of self-
interpretation. His other works include The Life
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